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entirely different tone. We should not recognize the same hand in the 
two books. The Memoir Spurgeon himself might have written, for 
any evidence of taste or scholarship that it bore ; this is the work 
of a scholar, and, with now and then a mixture of incongruous meta- 
phors, has little in its style that we can reprehend, much that has our 
unqualified praise. The thesis which the book maintains is that civili- 
zation, with its attendant arts and its resultant power, has pursued, 
with its growth, a uniformly western path through the past allies. The 
corollary of course is the destined exaltation, and, still more, the 
solemn responsibleness for the world's well-being, of this country of 
ours over which the " star of empire " is now fast culminating. The 
epochs which pass successively under review, as marking the stages 
of progressive civilization and also its westward march, are the Age of 
Pericles, of Augustus, of Leo X., and of Washington, representing 
respectively the eras of sensuous though artistic civilization, of the 
supremacy of military power, of the inventions that transformed so- 
ciety in the Middle Age, and of the principles of universal freedom 
inaugurated with the American Revolution. Had we undertaken the 
same task, these would not have been our epochs, and a large part of 
our labor would have been devoted to what Dr. Magoon treats very 
cursorily, the westward movement of civilization in the ages before 
Pericles, and before the civilized occupancy of the Grecian peninsula. 
But our author's arrangement has served for the grouping of a very 
large number of the typical facts of history, with comments always 
worthy of regard, often original, often striking and impressive. The 
work, too, is redolent of a cheerful faith in Providence, hope for man, 
Catholic sympathies, and enlarged philanthropy. 



15. — Lays of a Lifetime. The Record of One Departed. New 
York: Dana & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 157. 

We hardly know how to describe this beautiful book. It is a me- 
moir without surnames, dates, or closely defined localities, — the sketch 
of a charming life, — not idealized, for all that is given us is lifelike, yet 
so full of character, and so meagre and fragmentary in incident, as to 
remind us of an angel's face painted upon a cloud. The narrative 
describes the budding, flowering, and maturity of a female spirit of 
wonderful sweetness, grace, and power, its manifestations of a more 
than earthly loveliness through weary months of slow and agonizing 
death, and its serene passage from death to life. The child "lisped 
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in numbers " ; the wife and mother under the shadow of the grave 
breathed her thoughts of peace and Christ and heaven under the same 
inspiration. The poems of her life are tastefully inwreathed with the 
poem which her life was. By themselves they might not be deemed 
remarkable ; as twined in this love-woven garland they have an inex- 
pressible beauty, so manifestly are they the spontaneous flow of a 
nature pure, gentle, heroic, saintly ; and as from the playful verses of 
childhood we pass on to the lyrics gushing from a heart that had 
already won its final victory and found its dawn of heaven before the 
last of earth, we seem to hear the strain prolonged behind the veil, 
echoed by the golden harps, and blending with 

" the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love." 

The book in its form and mechanical execution is in admirable har- 
mony with its contents. Of rare and rich, yet simple and modest 
elegance, it is just such a memorial as befits the hidden life which it 
half reveals. 



16. — Designs for Parish Churches, in the three Styles of English 
Church Architecture ; with an Analysis of each Style ; a Review of 
the Nomenclature of the Periods of English Gothic Architecture, and 
some Remarks introductory to Church Building, exemplified in a 
Series of over one hundred Illustrations. By J. Coleman Hart, 
Architect. New York : Dana & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 108. 

We hardly feel competent to notice this splendid work, and should 
be glad to furnish room in some future number for its analysis by a 
professional hand. In a form which has not been surpassed in beauty 
by any American book, it presents the general features of Gothic 
Church Architecture, the requirements in shape, material, and symbol- 
ism of the essential parts, members and furniture of an adequate 
church edifice, and the distinguishing traits of the Early, the Deco- 
rated, and the Perpendicular English Style, with plates of perspec- 
tives, plans, elevations, and details in each style. Many of the details 
are applicable only to the architecture of the Episcopal Church ; but 
the general principles, the outlines and proportions of the several 
models, and a large part of the more minute arrangements, deserve the 
careful study of all who would make the house of worship suggestive 
and typical of its sacred use, and would banish the shams and subter- 
fuges of a grovelling utilitarianism from the precincts where the very 



